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the courts, we must consider their relation to the gov-
ernment, and their power to determine the legality of
the acts of public officers. In Italy the prefects, sub-
prefects, syndics, and their subordinates still enjoy the
so-called administrative protection, that is, they cannot
be sued or prosecuted for their official conduct with-
out the royal consent.1 This privilege is generally un-
popular, and will no doubt be abolished when the pro-
posed bill on the tenure of office is passed. Meanwhile
the benefit of it is claimed more and more frequently,
although the permission to proceed appears to be usually
granted.2 But even when this protection has been
taken away, the courts will not have as much authority
as in England or America. The reader will remember
that the officers of the French government formerly
possessed a similar privilege, and were deprived of it
after the fall of the Second Empire. He will remember
also that the change made very little practical difference,
because it was held that the ordinary courts had no
power to pass on the legality of official acts, such ques-
tions being reserved exclusively for the administrative
courts. The result of abolishing the privilege will not
be precisely the same on the other side of the Alps,
because the problem has been worked out on somewhat
different lines, a curious attempt having been made to
establish a compromise between the English and the
French systems.

1  Law of Feb. 10, 1889, Arts. 8, 139.

2  Brusa, p. 282 ; Turiello, Fatti, pp. 210-11.   The permission to prose-
cute is not necessary in the case of offenses against the election laws,
Law of Feb. 10,1889, Art. 100 et seq.; Brusa, pp. 73, 130, note 1.